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The^ legal
position

Attitude of

as a personal invitation, to popular recognition may in fact be merely
the enterprise of a reporter anxious to enliven his columns. Less easy
is it to find a consistent defence for the record of personal and pro-
fessional achievements duly chronicled in the annual issue of certain
reference volumes 'which enjoy a considerable social vogue, for here,
admittedly, greatness is not thrust on the hero; on the contrary, the
record of his achievements is contributed by himself. Presumably
the story engages some degree of public interest, and the practice seems
to have the sanction of custom and habit. A comment from a non-
medical writer reads; 'The public as it turns the book over is not
deceived. It distinguishes, by an instinct of its own, between the publicity
which is enforced upon greatness and the self-advertisement of the
microcosmic.'
Quite naturally and properly the medical profession generally in view
of its status and creed is sensitive in the matter of personal advertisement,
but this attitude does not imply any limitation of the rights and oppor-
tunities of citizenship, nor an attempt to dictate to the Press, the discre-
tion of which on any particular occasion is, in its turn, always open
to comment.
7-UNQUALIFIED PRACTICE
452.] This is a subject on which the medical profession now and again
suffers challenge from the public. And the challenge must be frankly
met. In accord with the law of the land any citizen who wishes to do so
may give either medical or surgical advice, and may apply, on his own
responsibility, either medical or surgical treatment; and, similarly, any
citizen who desires such advice or treatment may seek it from any source
which commends itself to his judgement. The law, however, also says
that persons who have received a certain technical training and have
passed successfully certain examination tests may be registered as
qualified medical practitioners and may apply to themselves correspond-
ing titles, whereas those who have not satisfied the prescribed conditions
may not call themselves by these titles. In short, the law regards it as
necessary in the common interest that members of the public shall be
able readily and certainly to distinguish practitioners who have been
adequately trained and examined from others who have not suffered
this discipline; and it leaves the individual citizen to make his own
choice. Qualified medical practitioners alone have the right to distinctive
medical titles, but they have no right to a monopoly of medical or
surgical practice. With this legal position the medical profession has
no quarrel, provided that those who are not qualified do not attempt
to deceive the public by pretending that they are qualified, and provided
also that, as is necessarily the case, both parties to the transaction
accept the responsibility implied in their respective decisions. At the
same time the medical profession is bound to maintain that for the safe
practice of the difficult and responsible art of medicine and surgery